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A SUPPLEMENT, &c 


TEE public mind, at this preſent moment} 
is employed upon the important queſtion 
of a Peace. They who, aſſimilating this to 
former wars, only confider the heavy ex- 
pences, blood-ſhed, troubles, and dangers at- 
tending, wiſh and call aloud for a Peace; but 
ſuch as are mindful that the war was under- 
taken only for the protection and preſervation 
of thoſe intereſts the moſt dear to men, anxi- 
ouſly enquire, whether the intended end bas 
been obtained. Others, who imagine the pre- 
{ent ſcarcity of corn to proceed from the war, 
alſo call for a Peace, at any price, upon any 
terms, coſt what it may. This laſt ſubject 
has been amply diſcuſſed in a late publication, 
wherein it is proved to demonſtration, that, if 
a Peace ſhould take place, the ports of France 
would then be open, the French at liberty to 
rove the ſeas, and the ſcarcity which is ſo 
much complained of in England, inevitably 
be increaſed, inſtead of being remedied. I 
had a French tranſlation of that work in rea- 


dineſs at the time when another was publiſh- 
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ed; however, the peruſal of the book has con- 
vinced me of 'the propriety of the Author's 
obſervations, the ſolidity of his arguments, and 
the depth of his views; and after having ma- 
turely conſidered his ideas, I venture to ofter 
ſome of my own. 

From the particular attention with which J 
have read The Remarks on the apparent Cir- 
cumſtances of the War, &c. I could not but 
notice the peculiar circumſpection of the Au- 
thor, It appeared to me' that his thoughts 
went far beyond what he choſe to expreſs in 
writing; agreeable to perſuaſion, I have been 
induced to publiſh ſuch ideas as he thought 
e to caſt a veil over; to elucidate thoſe he 

as merely hinted; and, of courſe, the object 
of theſe Reflections is to begin where he has 
left off. 

I am not unacquainted with the reſerve and 
prudence that are fuitable to a perſon, in a 
public character ; but I know that a private 
individual may venture beyond theſe limits, 
without danger, or even impropriety. I am 
no more ignorant that there are certain points 
of ſuch a nicety, that an Engliſhman could 
not be permitted to deliver his candid opinion 
upon them, unleſs in oppoſition to deeply- 
rooted national prejudices. The Author of the 
Remarks being thus influenced, is no reaſon that 
a foreigner, a Frenchman, ſhould, eſpecially 
in the preſent urgent circumſtances, 


re Then altho' wiſe I may not be, 


« The wile themſelves will copy me.“ 
N I am 
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1 am ſenſible how arduous my undertaking 
is, how many difficulties I ſhall have to en- 
counter. My reflections, if compared to thoſe 
of that Author, I am convinced, will be found 
far inferior ; but it is not my intention to enter 
the liſt as an antagoniſt ; I only endeavour to 
reaſon from the ſame principles, draw fuch 
conſequences as every reader muſt regret his 
having purpoſely omitted, for he certainly 
would have done them more juſtice than I am 
able to do. ae en 

Beſides other prejudices will militatè again 
me, and thoſe I have juſt mentioned moſt 
powerſully; for it might ſo happen, that my 
very opinion ſhould be conſtrued into a pre- 
judice. N Ms 

The author of the Remarks has triumph- 
antly obtained his chief end: he proves that 
it would be contrary to the intereſt of England 
and of Europe, and to the ſafety of civil 
ſociety at large, to terminate the preſent War; 
unleſs, by an univerſal pacification, a true 
Peace, upon a ſolid and durable foundation, 
proper to reſtore the tranquillity of Europe in 
general, and that of Great Britain in parti- 
cular. He has demonſtrated, that a Peace of 
any other nature, would' be no better: than a 
ſham Peace, a ſhort ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, 
conducive neither to the glory or intereſt of 
England; in ſhort, he has made it clear, that 
a ſimilar indiſpenſable treaty is not to be con- 
cluded, but with ſuch a Power as might offer 
2 probable ſecurity of its execution, and that 
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ſuch a ſecurity is not to be expected from 

a nation without a government. He has/ alſo 
— that France, inceſſantly devoured by 
contrary factions, which by turns have uſurped 
a fluctuating authority, can boaſt of no other 
government, that excepted which is the over- 
throw of all others, The Revolutionary Go- 
vernment; that, indeed, for theſe two laſt 
months, a new Conſtitution has been eſtabliſh- 
ed there, but the duration of this newly 
erected Conſtitution, is not ſo certain as to 
command great confidence; for we are forced 
to confeſs, that hitherto France has not been 
very ſucceſsful in eſſays of this kind, „What 
then muſt be done in ſuch thick darkneſs: * 
ſays the author, wait the coming day.“ 

But where are we to look to for the auſpi- 
cious day which is to reſtore Europe to hap- 
pineſs, and re-eſtabliſh ſocial ſyſtem upon its 
ancient baſis? What fhall be this creative 
light which ſhall ariſe over France, and clear 
the chaos that overwhelms it? According to 
the Author of the Remarks, it ought tobe a 

ſyſtem of government ſo calculated as to make 

= French a civilized nation again, recal their 

former connections with other people; in 
ſhort, be conformable to the ſociety of Eu- 
ro 

. begins my taſk ; and I preſume to 
tell that no Government of the kind can ever 
ſpring from the mire of the French inſur- 
rection, 

Govern. 
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Governments are to be confidered as bodies, 
compoſed of certain conſtituent principles of- 
Power and Confidence, Rights and Obligations, 
from which, as they are tempered by each 
other, ariſe the authority of the Sovereign, and 
the obedience of the ſubjects. It is ſufficiently 
apparent, from theirnature, that theſe wonder- 
ful edifices are not entirely of human fabric ; 
that they were planned and executed from 
above. Several ages are employed to conſo- 
lidate them; yet they may be overthrown 
in one ſingle day. Therefore, it is neceſſary, 
that every ſyſtem of government ſhould be 
founded upon the moral baſis of eternal juſ- 
tice, otherwiſe there would be no ſanction to 
its laws, nothing could guaranty their dura- 
tion, nothing ſecure their execution: the go- 
vernment at home would not be able to pro- 
tect the property of the people; nor abroad to 
maintain its treaties, The truth of this aſſer- 
tion was univerſally acknowledged previous to 
the late ſelf-created French legiſlators, and 
their repeated attempts to deny and oppoſe it, 
muſt have contributed to its confirmation. 
Notwithſtanding the code which they have 
endeavoured to introduce, juſtice and fince- 
rity will ſtill prevail amongſt men, and faithful 
to their ſworn treaties, ſuch nations as ac- 
knowledge a God, a witneſs of their engage- 
ments will continue to think themſelves bound, 
by an oath, which can never be violated with- 
out a perjury, 


Now, 
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Now, can it be expected, agreeable to 
reaſon, that the preſent rulers of France, 
ſhall have it in their power, to organize a 
ſyſtem of government conſiſtent with theſe 
principles, and to renew a durable intercourle 
with foreign countries? 

They are the ſame men, who, openly ab- 


jured religion and morality; have trampled 


undler- foot all that was held ſacred upon earth ; 
contemptuouſly laughed at their moſt ſacred 
oaths and Conventions Have they not made a 
public avowal of their deſign, to overthrow 
every exiſting ſocial inſtitution ? Have they 
not infected Europe by their perfidious emiſ- 
faries? | 

Can it be believed that theſe leaders can 
frame a rational government; that is to ſay, 
a ſyſtem founded upon juſtice, favourable” to 
humanity, ſo calculated as to encourage mora- 
lity, puniſh the guilty, and ſecure property? 
And that heaven will permit any nation what- 
ever to receive ſuch laws from their hands ! 
No, ye men who are endowed with reaſon, 
whatever country you may belong to, you 
cannot believe it. | 

It may be alleged, that, although they are 
the fame men, they no longer act according to 


their former maxims; but, have they advanced 


one ſingle ſtep towards the paths of morality ? 
They no longer aflafſinate! How virtuous ! 
This, however, 1s their only improvement ; 
this is all they have done to reconcile to them- 
ſelves all Europe ſo long incenſed at the very 

report 
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report of their atrocious crimes. I have heard, 
of late, the diſcipline which has been eſta- 
bliſhed through their armies, much vaunted 
and highly commended; but it is by no means 
difficult, from the numberleſs acts of violence 
that they have committed recently, when they 
quitted the right Banks of the Rhine, to per- 
ceive how much ſuch converts are to be con- 
fided in. 

The principles of the French Revolution 
have never varied ſince its very beginning, 
only in their progreſs. The characters are 
the ſame; the actors may be ſeen to diſlodge 
and ſupplant one another on the moveable 
ſtage, but they continually perform the ſame 
tragedy. A ſimilar ambition animates them; 
the ſame immorality guides them. From the 
time when a Great Stateſman, who ſcattered 
the ſeeds of inſurrection through the whole 
kingdom, iſſued a proclamation to invite a 
train of ſeribblers to deliver their opinion on 
the mode of aſſembling the Etats-Generaux, 
and ſapped the foundations of the Monarchy, 
by forcing the junction of the Orders down 
to the laſt decree that ſhall be iſſued by thoſe 
enemies to juſtice, every tranſaction muſt tend 
to perpetuate ſubverſion. 


The firſt Aſſembly, which was called th 


Coſtituent Aſſembly, the moſt guilty of all, 
ſince it has deſtroyed the mound, and let a a 


free paſſage to-the deluge of calamities that 
has inundated France ; this fatal Aſſembly, I 
lay, has logged the foundation of the reign 


of 


6 
of immorality. Perjury preſided at the new 
formation. Regardleſs of their former oaths, 
they firſt contrived to degrade that religion 
which they had reſolved to annihilate. They 
avowedly profeſſed unjuſtice, when they ſeized 
lawful property; they introduced a new doc- 
trine of uſeful crimes; and of many thouſand 
murders committed, either by their expreſs 
or private commands, not one has been 
avenged. 
It is not my intention to introduce a difguſting 
_ enumeration of the odious crimes the French 
Revolution has occaſioned. I only ſketch thoſe 
of the Conſtituent Aſſembly, far exceeded by 
their ſucceflors, in order to trace back the 
ſpirit of the Revolutibn from its origin, I 
would wiſh my readers to recal to mind, that 
the majority of the firſt Aſſembly has formed 
the unanimity of the two ſucceeding ones ;* 
and that in this deſcription of monſters, from 
Mirabeau down to Tallien, not one fingle 
voice has been heard to ſpeak in favour of 
outraged juſtice, or diſtreſſed humanity. 
We mult likewiſe notice how attentively 
they watch and perpetuate the kindled ſacred 
fire of their abominable worſhip. It was firſt 
entruſted to the care of the Jacobins ; in their 
infernal ſanctuary was depoſited the fatal urn, 
from whence were drawn the names of thoſe 
who have compoſed the ſecond or Legiſlative 
Aſſembly, and the laſt Convention; and of 
| late, 


It has been ſaid, with as much truth as preciſion, that the two 
laſt Aſſemblies were a crime of the firſt, 
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late, in otder to prevent the intruding of ſome 
principle, foreign to their deſigns, they have 
rendered their new Conſtitution ſubſervient to 
ſecure to themſelves at leaſt the majority of 
the two-thirds. They are identified; they 
muſt perpetuate confuſion with which their 
power, if not their exiſtence; muſt ceaſe : for 
which reaſon, rather than diveſt themſelves of 
their uſurped authority, they have carried the 
decree by f6rce of arms; in ſuch a manner, 
that they are now certain the field is theirs 
for ſome time to come: but it is to be con- 
ſidered, that though the new Conſtitution may 
be ever ſo good, it can be productive of no 
good effect, but in proportion as the leaders 
will permit. 

Some perſons are inclined to look upon this 
Conſtitution, as a firſt ſtep towards the reſto- 
ration of order. They ſeem to hope that 
the leaders, tired with agitations, and over- 
whelmed with the difficulties inſeparable from 
the exhauſted condition of their finances, do 
ſincerely wiſh to put an end to the prevailing 
diſorder. Alas! is it poſſible ſuch men can 
really form ſuch a defire ? Though we ſhould 
be diſpoſed to forget who they are, and what 
they have done, yet they cannot forget it them- 
ſelves. They cannot difſemble the horror 
that they inſpire, and we may remember many 
important words uttered by their own mouths 
upon the ſubject. They are no ſtrangers to 


the lot that awaits them, the yery moment 


they are no longer dreaded. They are con- 
8 ſcjous, 
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ſcious, that ſhould the ſmalleſt ray of teaſon 
break forth among, them, they would be 
frightened. at themſelves; . and they know, 
that when the day of Juſtice returns, their 
final day ſhall be arriv ec. 

But wherefore, may it be argued, has the 
new Conititution been made, unleſs it is to 
reſtore the appearance of a Government? To 
this I will anſwer---ſeveral reaſons prevailed. 
Firſt, it was proper, nay, even neceſſary, to 
exhibit a new ſpectacle to a nation fond of 
novelties, and accuſtomed for five years paſt, 
to exerciſe over its chiefs and Conſtitution the 
ſame ſpirit of fickleneſs, which formerly 
created their new faſhions; and, indeed, every 
one muſt have obſerved, that the repreſen- 
tation of a new Conſtitution has hitherto been 
the laſt night's performance of every Aſſembly. 
In the next place, they foreſce the dreadful 
effect of the ſevere ſcourge which threatens 
France, and they prepare to throw all the 
odium on the Convention. Should this idea 
appear ridiculous, let me beſeech my readers, 
in my own v indication, to remember that ſuch 
a method has been tried before, and has met 
with ſucceſs. Have we not ſeen the Con- 
vention aſcribe to one ſingle individual,* the 
atrocities that have made all Europe ſhudder ? 
And yet, there was not one of thoſe crimes, 
but which they all had ſanctioned unanimouſly 
by their decrees. This monſter fat with them; 
he was one of them; he had done nothing 
without their aſſiſtance, and if they ſay they 


have 
Robe ſpierre. 
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Have vielded through fear, I ſhall anſwer they 


were more cowardly; but not leſs culpable. 
The Convention now being divided into two 
Houles, it will be {till more -eaſy for them 
to make the Convention, aflembled in one 
houſe, anſwerable for all the 'calamities that 
are ready to burſt upon France. They will 
ſeize this one chance of avoiding the fury of a 
people made frantic by hunger; beſides, it 
will be a means of pointing out and commit- 
ing other victims.“ Laſtly, by this) method) 
they flatter themſelves . with the hope of 
re- inforcing the party that ſupports them 
in England; to make the Engliſh averſe to 
tlie war; ad to overthrow the Miniſter who 
would 12 to enter into a negotiation With 
a Nation, whole manners are become ſo meek, 
and are no longer to be reproached--withy 
not having a Conftitution. They conſeguentiy 
have ſettled the important and only object of 
their miſſion, without offering to examine it 
cloſely. For three years, without interrup- 
tion, 'or giving it a thought; they have been 
bufied with plunder and-maſtacres, but in leſs: 
than three months time, with great confidence, 
according to the report of one of their com- 
mittees, they have decreed a-compleat ſyſtem 
of Government, which is to repay France 
tor all it has colt the country, 8 
C 2 itn; Hane 
Thus, by exacting a forced loan of 600 millions in ſpecie, they 
point out to popular tury all thoſe who, the ough poſſeſfe 4 of lane ler |. 


property, will not find it poſſible to procure the ſum wanted to d- 
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However, a general Peace would be as 
hurtful to them, as the ſeparated treaties they 
have concluded were uſeful to deceive the 
people, and feed their hopes. 

They are ſo thoroughly convinced of this 
being a real fact, that, when at the ſummit of 
their triumphs, they did not heſitate to decree 
they would maintain all their conqueſts, by 
incorporating them with their immenſely ex- 
tenſive Republic; that is to ſay, that they have 
decreed conditions of Peace entirely unaccept- 
able, or rather a war without an end, If 
they go on with it, are they not to apprehend, 
leſt their ſtarving armies ſhould diſband them 
telves, and revolt againſt them ? Should they 
make a Peace, the fame dilemma will {till 
exiſt; ſcarcity is not removed; and, moreover, 
they will be expoſed to the brutal activity of 
their troops, long ſince accuſtomed to plunder, 
not to mention the pretenſions of the Chiefs, 
deſirous of retaining their wonted command. 
The Author of the Remarks very properly 
obſerves, that a numerous army being incom- 
patible with a Conſtitution, eſtabliſhed upon 
a mixture of Demoeratical and Ariſtocratical 
principles, the return of Peace would compel 
them to make a great reduction of the army, 
an operation not eaſily to be managed, with- 
out great danger, ſo long as any relics of 
Royaliſm ſhall remain' in La Vendee, where 
the diſſatisfied ſoldiers will flock as to a rendez- 


vous. 
But 
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But there are ſome circumſtances in which 
all meaſures are equally bad ; deſperate cir- 
eumſtances for inſtance, ſuch as that in which 
the chiefs of the French revolt, find them- 
Telves. Loaded with crimes, and ſurrounded by 
ruins, within or without, every thing 1s equal- 
ly inimical to them. 

It requires no prophetic inſpiration to fore- 
tel, that this new Conſtitution will meet with 
the ſame fate as the reſt. I even think my- 
ſelf authoriſed to ſay, that if France is never 
to receive a Conſtitution but from the hands 
of thoſe who have framed the preceding ones, 
that unfortunate country will be doomed to 
endleſs anarchy. 

Neither thofe who have ſapped the founda- 
tions of the former Government, nor thoſe 
who firſt dared to lift up their ſacrilegeous 
hand, againſt the capital of the edifice ; nei- 
ther thoſe who have completed the demolition 
of its ancient fabric, nor thoſe cho have ſcatter- 
edits ruins will ever reſtoreit. No; and may 
Heaven be thanked for it. Neither philoſophers, 
nor the members of the firſt Aſſembly, nor 
thoſe of the ſecond, nor the regicides of «the 
Convention, ſhall ever give a Government to 
France. I have given the reaſon why, and if 
[ mult repeat it, a Government requires at 
leaſt ſuch a portion of morality, and ſuch prin- 
ciples of Juſtice and Religion, as may afford a 
ſecurity that it ſhall hold its compacts in- 
violable; and it alſo muſt be inveſted with 
an authority, tuthciently powerful and reſpect- 

ed 
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ed to . it: and I will likewiſe be bold to 
declare, though it may provoke the laughter 
of our modern legiſlators and fabricat$s of 
Conſtitutions, that the worſt of all exiſting 
Governments would be the moſt wonderfull 
prodigy, were it the work of ſuch a ſet of 
men. 

Were, therefore, the authors of the new 
Conſtitution, endowed with all the inſtruction 
and wiſdom. that are requiſite to erect a mode- 
rately good Conſtitution for twenty millions 
of men, which they certainly are not, I ſhould 
think it no leſs improbable, it ſhould be 
tamed by them, than that if another Æneid 
thould be compoſed by the types of a printing 
houte, ſcattered at random in the air. 

It we open the Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
of Europe, What do we find there ? Ambition; 
teconded by force, frequently ſucceſsfiil in tear- 
ing the ſceptre from the lawtul Sovereign: but 
bon was ever verv careful, not to entruſt 
it to the multitude. Whenever this latter has 
been poſſeſſed of it; crimes and difientions have 
alternately prevailed, and in this wide circle 
of diſorder, miſcry ſtarts at each Point of the 
circumference, repoſe cannot find its place. 
Which is the ſovereign power in France at 
preſent, that of tlie legiſlators, or that ot the 
army, no one Can nn. The former 
have made every poſlible ſacrifice to the latter; 
Wach, in return, has done every thing for 
them ; but-it is not yet decided with which 
party the benefit of this combination is to re- 

main 
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main at laſt, The uncertainty may continte 
as. long as the agitation remains: but, let' us 
ſuppoſe the return of tranquillity ſhould take 
place: no one would conſent to give up his 
advantage; each would contend for the aſcen- 
dency ; this new ſtruggle would be productive 
of freſh calamities, and delay the reſtoration 
of order. | 

I will go farther, let it be admitted, that they 
ſucceed in eſtabliſhing any Government what- 
ever, they can never be empowered to put it 
into motion; for if the enacting of laws re- 
quires a rich fund of morality, their enforce- 
ment demands ſtill more, and bavonets are 


not the only intermediate connection between. 


the chiefs and the ſubjects of a Government. 
At the time the firſt Conſtitution was eſta- 
bliihed, France had not yet to lament a gene- 
ral overthrow : a dutiful obedience to the laws 
was ſtill unimpaired, and yet that Conſtitution, 
though of a thort exiſtence, was deſpiſed and 
diſregarded before it was aboliſhed. What 
then is to be expected at preſent; whenall the 
tprings are broken, and every bond looſened? 
So long as the rulers are only intent on doing 
evil; their power will be unlimited ; they 
are certain of being punctually obeyecl, often 
anticipated. Patriotiſm may be carried to the 
higheſt degree of efferveſcence, but if the queſ- 
tion was to re-eſtabliſh order, to check licen- 
tiouſnels, to repreſs violence and plunder, to 
dictate ſacriices---the order of action would be 
converted into frozen inactivity, Let the beſt 

of 
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of all Goverriments be taken into confidera- 
tion: how numerous the obſtacles and diffi- 
culties that bar the efforts, and oppoſe the wiſe. 
meaſures of a beloved Monarch, ſeconded by a 
ſkilful Miniſter ! How ineffectual and unable 
then muſt a Government be, when admi- 
niſtered by men who are proficient only in the 
art of deſtruction. 

But, even admitting that this new Conſti- 
tuition ſhould be eſtabliſhed, and in ſome mea- 
fure conſolidated, it would ſtill be neceſſary to 
enquire, 1ſt, Whether there is any probability 
that ſuch a Government ſhall be adequate to 
the maintenance of the cuſtomary alliance and 
amity with other nations? 2dly, Whether 
this is the only end that Europe had in view 
when the war took place? zdly, Whether it 
would be conformable to its intereſt and glory 
to make a Peace under ſimilar circumſtances ? 
Should the nature of the new Government 
of France be diſpoſed to admit of the com- 
pacts, common to other States, at the moment 
of its formation, it appears ſo very uncertain, 
it is not to be truſted: ſo long as experience 
has not confirmed it, there exiſts little more 
than a probability; and yet how frail this 
probability ! 

When we reflect on the moral character of 
thoſe who are poſlefled of the aſcendeney in 
France, dictate laws, and are at the helm of 
Government, and if we call to recollection with 
what rapidity the factions and ſyſtems have 
ſucceeded each other, it is difficult to * 
5 What 
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what a ſecurity they can afford for the ſtabi- 
lity of their treaties. | 

Have they not torn away all the bonds 
which united them to other nations ? It is a 
fact, that they have not even at preſent, a 
common language with other people ; for not 
to mention the alteration of the Calendar, and 
other ſingularities, which draw a line between 
them and the reſt of the world, how is it 

ſſible they could make themſelves under- 
ſtood, ſince they no longer attach to words 
the ſame moral ideas as they convey to other 
people. Theſe truths are ſo evident, that no 
man would wiſh at the preſent time, to entruſt 
either his property, ſafety, or honour, to the 
juſtice and humanity of French integrity: 
conſiderations of more weight, require till 
more Caution. | 

They who account morality nothing, and 
intereſt every thing, will not fail to object 
with Machiavel, that the relations of Govern- 
ments with each other, have no true harmony, 
but that which reſults from the accord of their 
different intereſts: but I appeal to the judg- 
ment of all ages; this accord could not exiſt 
for one fingle moment if intereſt was its only 
regulator ; if a ſentiment of equity was not 
employed to moderate and prevent its irregu- 
larities; if it was not for a faithful obſervance 
of treaties, which has ever been conſidered as 
a ſacred bond that unites nations, and prolongs 
thoſe intervals of peace, which conſtitute the 


happineſs of the world, ſociety would have 
| been 
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been annihilated long ſince; the war of in- 
tereſt would have deſtroyed the whole . 
lation of the earth. 

The uſurpers of ſovereign power in France, 
from the beginning of their reign, having, on 
every occaſton, ſhamefully violated. public 
Juſtice and the Rights of Nations, the ſafety 
of Europe would, indeed, be expoſed to great 
hazards, were it left to depend on the ob- 
ſervance of their treaties. 

It is impoſſible to ſpeak of thoſe worthleſs 
men, without recollecting their crimes, ſo in- 
timately connected is the idea of guilt with 
their names: it is even tedious and diſguſting 
to me, to mention ſo often their immorality, 
and contempt for public faith. Truth, when 
ſo evident and ſo well known, ſeems to looſe 
of its value; it is neglected, becauſe it 18 too 
common; it is overlooked, becauſe it is too 
_ 

But in this preſent caſe, the facts, which 
ever ſtand as the beſt proofs, are ſo numerous, 
and fo intimately connected, that they have 
wearied our attention, and it is diſagreeable for 
us even to give them a thought; however, 
we muſt ſupport truth ſo long as it is attacked. 

Let us ſuppoſe farther, that the new Go- 
verninent of France ſhould be ſo conſolidated 
as to maintain political relations with other 
States; would the ſalvation of Europe enſue? 
Is the radical ſecurity of Europe dependent 
merely on ſimple compacts ? And was there 
no other end in yiew, when Europe flew to 
arms, If 
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If the only purport of this war has been to 
repel the aggreſſion of an unjuſt and ſenſeleſs 
enemy, nothing would be more natural than 
to make a Peace, the moment he is compelled 
to retreat, and to fue for Peace. If this war 
had been intended for conqueſts, it might be 
terminated, without impropriety, as ſoon as 
thoſe conqueſts are atchieved and ſecured. 

The French leaders are too defirous of en- 
joying the benefit of their crimes, not to ac- 
cept of a Peace, were it offered ; and, if with- 
out enquiring into their moral incapacity, the 
Belligerant Powers will be ſatisfied with the 
theory of any government whatever, for the 
ſecurity of its continuance, this the new Freneh 
Conſtitution may procure: But, in order to 
hecome well acquainted with the motives 


from which this war originated, it will ſuffice 


to recollect the danger that threatened Europe, 
when alarmed by the progreſs of revolutionary 
doctrine. Theſe motives already recorded in 
the manifeſtoes proclaimed by divers nations, 
have alſo been eloquently diſcuſſed in both 
Houſes of Parliament, and are collected in the 
Declaration of his Britannie Majeſty, of the 
29th of October, 1793. We may read there, 
in expreſs terms, that the object of the war, is 
* not only to defend his own rights and thoſe 
* of his allies,---not only to repel the unjuſt 
** aggreſſion which he had recently experi- 
« enced, but that all thedeareſt intereſts of his 
people impoſed upon him a duty ſtill more 
important that of exerting his efforts for 
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* the preſervation of civil ſociety, as happily 
eſtabliſhed among the nations of Europe.” 
Is it becauſe the wound now gapes wider, 
that it is to be thought it will heal ſooner? 
Europe muſt either humble itſelf before 
> France, and acknowledge its impotency, in 
ſtopping the menacing contagion, or ſubdue 

the monſter againſt whom it has taken arms. 
There are ſome few Governments, I know, 
that notwithſtanding the conviction of the im- 
portance of general intereſt, ſeem to neglect 
it, and to commit it entirely to the care and 
protection of thoſe who are more capable of 
ſucceeding in the attempt; but let not their 
motives be miſconſtrued. This unvoluntary 
. avowal of their inſufficiency and inferiority, 
ought to be interpreted as an homage paid to - 
the ſtrength and good principles of thoſe 
Governments, which Europe looks up to for 
ſupport and redreſs ; neither is it poſſible that 
thoſe who are entruſted with a ſimilar con- 
fidential charge, can betray their exalted and 
great reſponſibility. | £ | 
It would not be the firſt time, that civilized 
nations in Europe are become the prey of 
Barbarians ; it, therefore, is not to be wondered 
at if ſome Princes, from fear of ſeeing them 
invade their dominions, and in order to drive 
them back from their frontiers, which they 
were not able to protect, have concluded 
ſeparate treaties ; but theſe particular nego- 
tiations, the offspring of urgency, do not aſ- 
ſociate their authors to the political body of 
Europe. 
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Europe. Theſe powers are deſtitute of a 
character to ſecure their duration, But, tha 
all the Kings of Europe, after having formed 
a coalition in order to chaſtiſe the rebels, 
ſhould ſolemnly unite to legitimate their re- 
volt, and that the irreconcilable enemies of 
mankind at large, thoſe determined conſpira- 
tors againſt the order of ſociety, armed with 
hoſtile principles, and who, inſtead of wavin 
the olive, brandiſh with their bloody hands 
the weapon of confuſion, ſhould dictate or 
even be granted terms of Peace, would be un- 
parallelled in the annals of the world. Europe, 
ſubjected to ſo diſgraceful a treaty, muſt then 
aal in ignominy the eighteenth century. 
Should thoſe ambitious and perverſe leaders 
procure, by any means whatever, their revolt 
to be legitimated, and their authority ſanction- 
ed, they then will be ranked amongſt the 
Powers of Europe, and their triumph will be 
complete; they will have obtained more than 
if they had effected the conqueſt of Europe. 
However, at this preſent moment, their 
ſucceſs is. rapidly declining, although, for a 
time, this unexpected ſucceſs, ſeconded by the 
favourable aid of the elements, had, in ſome 
meaſure, ſubdued the minds of their enemies; 
but before it is long their prodigious efforts 
ſhall have only ſerved to haſten the manifeſt 
and irreparable exhauſtment that enſures their 
ſpeedy ruin. e 8 
I wonder, I muſt confeſs, at the encomiums 
that are ſometimes laviſhed upon their mili- 
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tary expeditions. It appears to me that their 
advantages were purchaſed too dearly by 
money and blood to be admired, and likewiſe 
by too many crimes to be envied. It was 
naturally to be expected, that in the firſt mo- 
ment of general alarm, their conqueſts ſhould 
have excited ſurpriſe; yet, if we do but reflect 
maturely, we muſt acknowledge that they are 
far inferior to the exaggerated means by which 
they were obtained. 

A whole generation of men, from growing 
youth to decrepit old age, has been dragged 
under their banners ; hunger and terror have 
driven to their camps, all ſuch as were able 
to lift up a muſket ; the manufactures, ware- 
houſes and country, were left deſert for the 
recruitment and ſervice of the armies: the 
magazines, pay and ſubſiſtance, have de- 
voured, within five years, the capital of the 
whole income of half a century. The fingle 
conveyance of that heavy and formidable ar- 
tillery, with which they ſupport their battal- 
lions, coſts them dearer, for any one ſingle 
and trifling advantage, than the loſs of a bat- 
tle to their enemy. It is thus that, though 
often defeated, always ſuperior in number, 
they will on the very next day oppoſe a freſh 
army, which is again ſucceeded by a third, 
compoſed of their choiceſt troops, which en- 
counter an harraſſed enemy, tired and weaken- 
ed by two days victories, and, of courſe, are 
forced at laſt to relinquiſh the field they are 
no longer able to maintain. It is by thoſe 

means 
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means that, ſacrificing without" regret or ro- 
morſe to their frantic rage, both the reſources 
and lives of the preſent genegation, and the 
hopes and happineſs of thoſef to come, they 
have ſucceeded in ſpreading terror over all 
Europe. If there is any thing to excite 
aſtoniſhment and ſurpriſe, it is not what they 
have obtained by ſuch meaſures, but rather 
how they were able to carry ſuch meaſures 
into effect. It is wonderful, indeed, that a 
whole nation ſhould have ſuffered itſelf to be 
enthralled, muzzled, and driven tobe ſlaughter- 
ed by a ſet of vile and contemptible men, 
who continually repeated that it was from this 
very nation that they held their authority. 
Hiſtory itſelf may be at a loſs how to ac- 


count for the phenomenon, hilſt it will, with 


the utmoſt facility, do juſtice to their ſuc- 
ceſſes, by comparing them with their means. 


and meaſures; admitting, however, that 
hiſtory will deſcend to the particulars of this 
war, or record it in any other terms, but 
as the accidental inundation of a deſtructive 
torrent, 

I do not know, whether he who firſt ad- 
viſed the French to riſe in a maſs, thought 
he employed a noble expreſſion, or conveyed 
a grand idea; but I may anſwer, that he ſpoke 
and recommended a great abſurdity. Is it 
not evident, that by this ſtrange metamor- 
phoſis of a whole nation into an army, its 
territory and induſtry are reduced to barren- 
neſs? The huſbandmen, the artiſans of every 

deſcrip- 
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deſcription, diſappear ; none but ſoldiers fe- 
main. Let it be conſidered, that, that refource 
which ſtifles every other, is the harbinger of 
certain ruin. When a whole people marches, 
in this manner, to oppoſe the armies of the 
enemy, which, though they may be ever ſo 
numerous, are never compoſed but of a very 
ſmall portion of the population, can and mult 
at firſt meet with ſome advantages ; but, al- 
though at the firſt ſetting off it had fo 
powerful a ſuperiority, it muſt be overpowered 
at laſt. There comes a time when this 
deſperate ſituation forces it to advance con- 
tinually; the moment it retreats it is ruined, 
for the country which was ravaged and ex- 
hauſted in its firſt paſſage, lies waſte and can 
afford no ſupplies. 

Though we ſhould allow it poſſible, that 
any Government whatever can be eſtabliſhed 
on the ruins of France, I yet maintain that 
it would be of greater importance to Europe 
to prevent ſuch a ſhameful reſurrection, than 
it was to ſtop the progreſs of the firſt diſ- 
order; for it is evident that it would be the 
triumph of guilt, and likewiſe juſtify and en- 
courage every ſpecies of crime. 

We all know that it becomes neceſſary to 
negotiate with rebels when there are no hopes 
of ſubduing them, or when it would coſt more 
blood and treaſure than their ſubmiſſion ſhould 
be worth ; but a revolution that reſembles no 
other, either in its principles. or deplorable 
effects, preſcribes a very different conduct. 
However 
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However odious rebellions may be, thoſe 
we are acquainted with were founded upon 
ſome ſpecious motives; they might conceal 
themſelves under ſome appearance of juſtice z 
they endeavoured to find reſpectable ſupports: 
but, in France, it is rebellion with all its au- 
dacity, licentiouſneſs in its delirium, injuſtice 
in its nudity, crime in all its horror. Other 
revolutions preſent one authority ſuperſeded 
by another, one form of Government ſubſti- 
tuted to another; public order was undoubt- 
edly ſhaken, but not overthrown ; ſocial feli- 
city ſuffered, but its baſis was not deſtroyed; 
there always remained ſome foundations of 
morality to ſupport the new edifice : but, in 
France, juſtice, authority, laws, every thing 
has fallen a victim to the poignard of Guilt. 
The only, right that is preſerved is that of 
Force; and, inſtead of the comforting pro= 
ſpect offered by Religiony they have dug the 
dreadful abyſs of deſpair and annihilation.* | 
In fine, the effect of former revolutions was 
confined to the ofily countries in which they 
took place; their influence did not reach be- 
yond their limits. How different is a revo- 
lution founded upon the ruins of ſocial order ? 
Mankind at large are, concerned; the felicity 
of the whole world is in danger. 

Some perſons pretend that the French re- 
volutioniſts have renounced their former 


This is the ſenſe of the inſcription they have placed on the gates 
of their burying grounds, in which they declare that---Death is an 
eternal ſleep. | | » 
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maxims, becauſe they no longer make them 
the preainble to their laws. It may, perhaps, 
be alleged with more truth, that if they ſeem 
to pay leſs attention to them than formerly, 
it is becauſe they know that they have not ſo 
much occaſion to repeat them, The ſeeds 
are ſown, they ſhoot filently, and Europe, it 
regardleſs of the warnings it has received, 
facilitates their growth and improvement, in 
a very thort time, will reap a fatal harveſt. 

The nature of thoſe maxims, their falſity, 
the fondneſs of men for fiction, the egotiſm of 
the age, every thing increaſes the danger. 
They tell thoſe who poſſeſs nothing, that at 
laſt their time is come; and, that if they over- 
throw the Conſtitution of their country, they 
will take the place of thoſe who poſſeſs fome- 
thing. They tell thoſe who obey, that if they 
re- aſſume the authority which belongs to 
them, they will be maſters in their turn. Is 
it to be wondered at, if ſuch a doctrine has ſo 
many proſelites in a corrupt age? It brings 
into action the two moſt violent paſſions of 
men, the love of riches, and the defire of 
command. Of what advantage can it be if 
the promoters of this doctrine have been made 
ſenſible of the neceſſity of giving it up, the 
better to enjoy the power they have uſurped. 
I fee nothing very encouraging in that; are 
their principles become leſs dangerous fince 


the conſequences have turned to their advan- 


tage? Has their doctrine ceaſed to be con- 


tagious ſince it has been crowned with ſue- 
ceſs? 
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ceſs? Are their projects leſs menacing, becanſe 
they are more matured? The wicked ever 
have two aims, the unhappineſs of others, 
and their own welfare ; when the firſt is ob- 
txined, if their blows are leſs to be dreaded, 
their example is much more ſo. 

Beſides, ſo ſhort an interval, cannot poſſibly 
ſecure Europe from the exploſions of the vol- 
cano ; and the only means of preventing its 
continual threatenings is to extinguiſh it in 
its fierceſt blaze. / 

Let us therefore repeat it again and again, 
ſince ſo many are inclined to forget it; the 
war being the moſt powerful mound that can 
oppoſe this eruption, it will ſpread with a 
new rage as ſoon as Peace ſhall have broken 
it down. The preachers of the new doctrine 
will appear, with a bribe in one hand and 
a treaty of Peace in the other. They no 
longer will find any occaſion to have recourſe 
to obſcure principles, or to metaphyſical rea- 
ſonings, which are always attended with 
doubt and ſuſpicion ; the facts will ſpeak for 
themſelves ; they will appear triumphant, and 
enriched with the ſpoils of thoſe whom they 
have either ſtripped or murdered, They will 
be welcome and honoured as the rivals and 
equals of Monarchs; and it cannot be denied 
but that ſuch a method of arguing is very at- 
tracting and powerful; it dazzles the eyes, 
and conveys perſuaſion to the multitude. 

Such apprehenſions will not ſeem exagge- 
rated to a nation who long fince has acknow- 
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ledged their reality, and who after a greater 
conviction of the danger being imminent, have 
recently decreed two new laws the better to 
protect their liberty from the attack of licenti- 
ouſneſs, and to ſecure their Sovereign from 
the outrages of an enraged mob, and the 
dagger of the aſſaſſin. 

Our fears are ſo well founded, that it muſt 
be evident there 1s not one nation in Europe, 
but is infected with the peſtilence of French 
deſtructive principles. The contagion firſt 
attacked that unhappy country : perhaps it 
deſerved to ſerve as an example, on account 
of the univerſality of its language having 
contributed the moſt to the propagation of 
the peſtiferous ſeeds ; but they who can ima- 
gine, and flatter themſelves that the example 
of the calamities which deſolate France, will 
ſuffice to cure the revolutionary peſtilence, 
will be very much miſtaken. Experience 
hath proved the contrary. A ſenſeleſs popu- 
lace have been, and are yet ſeen, in countries 
ruined by the ſcourge of the French armies to 
bleſs and deify their maxims. The fight of 
a man dying of the plague has never been 
ſufficient to cure his neighbour, when firſt he 
begins to be infected himſelf; but it is known 
how pleafing ſuch a ſight is to the villains 
who enter the houſes of fliſtreſs to plunder 
them as ſoon as they are nq longer inhabitted. 

Other nations muſt noHMerſuade themſelves 
that the dreadful example before their eyes 
is a certain remedy againſt their internal diſ- 
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order, or that it can prevent them from act- 
ing, in their turn, a part on the bloody ſtage; 
for, without comparing the nations of Eu- 
rope to each other, their motions and man- 
ners are like their dreſs, nearly the ſame. 
But if we wiſh to know that degree of cor- 
ruption which muſt, one day or ather, occa- 
ſion their decay, there are ſome rules which 
may guide our calculations ; for inſtance, let 
the comparative increaſe of their theatres, 
that of the idle who throng there, be con- 
ſidered ; Jet their books be conſulted; alſo 
their libraries, or rather the ſhops. of their 
bookſellers; for there is more particularly to 
be found the thermometer of public fermen- 
tation. | 

In truth, at all times, there have been 
teachers of immorality, and anti-ſocial ſchools; 
but their leſſons, univerſally difapproved, were 
known in former times only by the ſcandal 
they occaſioned, and were confined to the duſt 
of the library, Now, on the contrary, thoſe 
principles being renewed under all forts of 
forms, they are to be found at every page of 
the moſt frivolous publication. At a time 
when the ſpirit of independence, the harbinger 
of rebellion prevails through every fituation, 
the violence of the diſorder is no longer doubt- 
ful, nor the neceſſity of applying a ſpeedy and 
efficacious remedy : in a word, the revolution 
ariſing from the filth of vice which infects 
Europe, is the reſult of the moſt corrupt fer- 
mentation, 
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mentation, and on its conſequences depends 
the fate of civil ſociety in this part of the 
Alobe. 
| 8 The better to judge of the preſent condi- 
tion of the political body of Europe; the bet- 
ter to feel the ſtate of its pulſe, if I may be 
permitted the expreſſion, let the flow and 
torpid pulſations be compared to the quick and 
burning delirium that agitated this part of the 
world in the twelfth century, when the So- 
vereigns and people called forth, in the ſame 
manner, as they are at preſent, by the united 
voices of Religion, generoſity and honour ran 
in crowds to Aſia. Thoſe valourous expedi- 
tions which excited the admiration of our fore- 
fathers, are, I know, become the object of 
the contempt and cenſure of modern philoſo- 
phers. They have chiefly endeavoured to 
condemn the motive, which hiſtory itſelf has 
ever reſpected, although it diſapproved of the 
imprudence of the meaſures. They have re- 
preſented the general enthuſiaſm as an exalted 
delirium, a political fever; but let it be ſo, let 
us ſuppoſe, that eathuGefn was a fever; it 
was that of honour ; whereas it is much to be 
apprehended, leſt the fatal calm that prevails 
at preſent, is the effect of gangreen, the deadly 
ſymptom of approaching diſſolution. 
What a moment for the nation entitled to 
conſider itſelf as deſtined to prevent the 
dreadful overthrow ! Though it was poſtponed 


only for a few centuries, it would reap all 
the 


; ( 
the glory of ſuch a benefit, and ſhare the bleſ- 


fings it will procure. This nation will be cal- 
led the benefactreſs of all nations, a name that 

will be everlaſting in the memory of men. 
Sovereigns of the world, Princes or Kings, 
who hold thoſe high ſtations, only the better 
to watch for the ſafety of the people, and to 
protect them from their own errors; if at ſo 
critical a period, you ſhould conſent to com- 
promiſe with the peſtilence that threatens to 
devour your States, the decree of the National 
Convention of France, which invited to re- 
volt all the wicked men of every country, 
would only have been the prelude of the treaty 
of peace that would ſecure impunity to them: 
and you, who live under the laws of liberty, if 
you honour it in reality, if you wiſh not to ſee 
it ſacrificed to a vain ſhadow, beware how you 
treat with the monſter that has aſſumed the 
title of Liberty. Unite on the contrary, to 
oppoſe his fatal triumphs; for the cauſe of 
liberty ſhall be ſtained for ever, if we aſſociate 
to her worſhip, that idol of filth, beſmeared 
with blood, which reckons among its martyrs, 
every Marat of the preſent revolution. Laſt- 
ly, you virtuous men of every country, who 
although unacquainted with the Government 
that protects you, nevertheleſs are fully ſenſi- 
ble of its ſalutary effects; you who, in your 
peaceful occupations, ſerve your country bet- 
ter in bringing up and maintaining citizens, 
deſtined to enrich and defend it, than all the 
political 
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political 1 who in order to gratify 
their vanity, endeavour to miſlead your minds 
by all manner of illuſions, and viſions; if you 
value ever ſo little your own happineſs, tran- 
quillity and ſafety; if you regard the deareſt 
intereſt of life; if you feel the leaſt affection 
for your wives and children, beware of thoſe 
dangerous ſophiſts. They poſleſs neither pro- 
perty nor, principles: they are men of no cha- 
racter, or of a ſtained character, and they have 
nothing to looſe in the wreck they meditate. 
Suffer then a little longer, if poſlible, the evils 
that are inſeparable from a war, rather than 
call for a fatal peace that would be attended 
by the moſt diſaſtrous conſequences. 

When I thus diſcourage hopes, which it 
would be ſo pleaſing to encourage could they 
be realized, can I be ſuſpected of wiſhing for 
2 prolongation of the war ? Is not our ſituation 
cruel enough to make us defirous of a ſpeedy 
peace? Have we not long enough lived a 
wretched life ? Proſcribed and exiled from our 
native land, our paternal home, wandering 
from country to country, we can hardly find 
one place of refuge in the whole extent of the 
world, this hoſpitable iſland excepted, where 
every kind of conſolation and aſſiſtance have 
been offered to us. Here, indeed, the un- 
fortunate victims of honour, religion ana 
duty, have found a people well acquainted 
with all the power of thoſe ſentiments. 
Here a beloved monarch has welcomed, 
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with true Royal benevolence, the loyal ſub- 
jects of another unfortunate Sovereign: But, 
is it to be expected that, even in this country, 
which is a ſecond mother country to us, we 
can be inſenſible to the everlaſting calami- 
ties of our firſt? Many are there among us 
who have left behind them a family, the 
conſtant object of their daily alarms and ap- 
prehenſions, expoſed at every minute to ſome 
new accident? Can it be believed that a 
Frenchman can looſe all remembrance of 
France? His heart muſt bleed at every wound 
aimed at his country ; his fituation is, and 
muſt be moſt cruel and deplorable. The 
unfortunate wretch, who, upon a bed of ſor- 
row becomes a prey to a corroſive ulcer which 
threatens to ſpread its infection through the 
moſt ſecret receſſes of his vital powers, is 
forced to thank, though groaning, the ſkilful 
ſurgeon who applies inſtruments and fire it- 
ſelf to his mutilated body, or rather his ſhape- 
leſs trunk; ſuch is now the dire fate of French- 
men! They are reduced to the neceſſity of 
giving their approbation to every amputation 
their dear country undergoes. 

Some great politicians, however, will tell 
us, that every thing muſt neceſſarily come An 
an end, and that we may hope to ſee order 
ariſe from the very boſom of confuſion. A 
ſimilar charge, I confeſs, might be the effect 
of a miracle; but that we ſhould expect ſuch 
an effect from the cauſe alluded to, I deny; 
for, what will thoſe men do who are repre- 
IT | F ſented 
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ſented to us as deprived .of any further re- 
ſource ?---What will they do? All they are 
capable of: evil, evil again, and evil for 
ever. 

Since it is impoſſible, that from a putrified 
ſource ſhould ſpring a Conſtitution practicable 
in France, or any form of Govei ment com- 

tible with the ſafety of other countries, ſince 
it is impoſſible to conclude at preſent, with 
France, a ſolid and durable Peace; ſince Eu- 
rope will be. {till expoſed to the ſame danger 
ſo long as the focus. of rebellion exiſts there, 
by what means can Europe rid itſelf of. this 
exhauſting and ruinous war? What means re- 
mains to England to reſtore tranquillity to 
France and mankind? I know but of one, 
which is firmly to determine to exert its ut- 
moſt efforts to re-eſtabliſh the former Mo- 
parchy. SE 
I am no ſtranger to the impreſſion ſuch a 
word will cauſe ; to the prejudices it will 
awaken ; to the apprehenſions it muſt occaſion ; 
and. to the alarms it muſt give to many 
claimants; but I will endeavour to prove. that 
ſuch prejudices. and alarms are void. of any 
foundation. | . = | 

Whoever has heard in England any men- 
tion made of the former Government of 
France, muſt have obſerved, that the Engliſh 
have generally adopted the idea, that the French 
Monarchy was abſolute and truly deſpotic. 
It is in vain that the greateſt Monarchs have 
acknowledged and declared that the Conſti- 

tution 
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tution of the State was ſupported. and pro- 
tected by fundamental laws, that they them- 
ſelves were ſo fortunately circumſtanced as 
not to have it in their power to change 
them. In vain have we ſeen Courts of Juſtice 
oppoſe, with noble reſiſtance, the will of their 
Monarch, and inſtruct him by their humble 
remonſtrances; in vain has the King himſelf 
ſubmitted, in competition with any one of his 
ſubjects, for the defence of his own private 
intereſt, to the deciſion of the tribunals ; it 
matters not turbulent ſpirits, daring writers, 
ever diſſatisfied with the Government that 
tolerates them, more jealous of being ſpoken 
of than anxious for the intereſt of the people, 
which they care little for, though they make 
it their pretext, are always certain of being 
liſtened to, when they recite, with ſome ſhare 
of eloquence, the common-place phraſes and 
reproaches that have been made, from the 
very origin of ſocieties, to every Government 
in the world. Foreigners eſpecially, who, 
when upon their travels got acquainted with 
theſe contaminators, generally welcomed their 
declamations; the Engliſh more than others, 
for in their country they are in ſome meaſure 
a part of the national character. 
Whether it is that the Engliſh will acknow- 
ledge no other limitted Monarchy, beſides that 
trom which they derive their glory and hap- 
pineſs ; whether the oppoſition that has ever 
prevailed between the two natiqns, has been 
 tufhcient to perſuade that op one boaſt- 
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ing of being a free-people, the other muſt 
neceſſarily be ſlaves; or whether the Engliſh 
nation, in order to enjoy the more its liberty, 
muſt think its rival“ could not partake of 
fimilar bleſſings; the prejudice I have men- 
tioned has generally been adopted in England. 
It is an hereditary opinion, inſtilled by edu- 
cation, and deeply engraven by time; all their 
travellers have repeated it; all their poets 
ſung it; and the obſerving man who knows 
better, and might combat it, dares not 
attack in front this bulwark of popularity, 
which renders it reſpectable. We muſt then 
honour and be thankful to the candour of a 
writer who declares, * That although there 
«« were imperfections and abuſes in that Mo- 
% narchy, it was conſiſtent with every im- 
„ provement that can enliven and embelliſh 
« ſociety, with much individual happineſs, 
and great national proſperity.” 

I ſhould have nothing more to ſay in ad- 
dition to ſuch a declaration, if my preſent 
publication was an anſwer, inſtead of a ſup- 
plement, to that I have juſt quoted, | 

Were it ſeaſonable to diſcuſs ſo important 
a queſtion at preſent, I would aſk, whether 
it js true, that in fact, any ſuch Government, 
as an abſolute Monarchy, can poſſibly exitt ? 
and if ſo, whether it can laſt fourteen cen- 


turies, among an enlightened people? The 
Author, 


f t is to be noticed, that the greateſt efforts to effect the ruin of 
he Conſtitution and Liberty of England, originated at the very mo · 
the by. | 
t the French began to ſpeak of them. 
m Remarks on the Circumſtances, &c. 
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Author who is the moſt partial to popular 
principle, has aſſerted, that a true democracy 
never has nor never will exiſt: might we 
not ſay the fame of an abſolute Monarchy ? 
Theſe, two forms of Government may be 
compared to the two extremities of the ideal 
ſcale of ſocial ſyſtem, and experience has 
proved, with reſpect to all wo eſtabliſh- 
ments, that the imperfection of their elements 
compelled them to continue always in an 
equilibrium. Such 1s partly the reaſon why 
the preſervation of thoſe delicate bodies re- 
quires ſo much care, the ſpace allowed to 
them is void of natural, and only, poſſeſſed 
of conventional boundaries. Fury may tranſ- 
greſs them, and violence deſtroy them; wiſ- 
dom and moderation alone can keep within 
them. 

But why ſhould I wander through a meta- 
phyſical labyrinth, ata time when facts oppreſs 
us ſo heavily ? Of little ſignification, is it to 
enquire, whether the former Monarchy was 
or was not abſolute, when we have no choice 
but between that and anarchy. The queſtion 
is not to know which of all poſſible Govern- 
ments would ſuit France beſt, fince, in theſe 
preſent circumſtances, one alone can reſtore 
its tranquillity. The true object of the queſ- 
tion, is the ſafety of Europe. The object is to 
know, whether a Monarchy that has been tried 
for a long ſeries of ages, is not to be preferred 
to the puerile eſſays of the incoherent Conſti- 
tution of the French Revolutioniſts: whether 

it 
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it is more conformable to the intereſts. and 
dignity of the Powers of Europe, to recur to 
this means, the effects of which are certain, 
or to venture to follow the new legiflators in 
their eternal experiments, in their unintermit- 
ting delirium : whether, in caſe any reform 
was neceſlary, it would be ſeaſonable in the 
preſent circumſtances.* This queſtion did not 
appear problematical to the Engliſh Govern- 
ment, when the French were invited“ to 
join the ſtandard of an hereditary Monarchy, 
not for the purpoſe of deciding in this mo- 
ment of diſorder, calamity, and public dan- 
ce ger, on all the modifications of which this 
* form of Government may hereafter be ſuſ- 
* ceptible, but in order to unite themſelves 
« once more under the empire of law, of 
* morality, and of religion, and to ſecure, at 
length, to their own country, external peace, 
« domeſtic tranquillity, a real and genuine 
« liberty, a wiſe, moderate, and beneficient 
Government, and the uninterrupted enjoy- 
„ ment of all the advantages which can con- 
tribute to the happineſs and proſperity of a 
great and powerful nation,” | 
Would it be a ſtain in the annals of a free 
people, were it tranſmitted to poſterity, that 
it has gloried in re-eſtabliſhing the Govern- 
ment I have deſcribed? Would England no 
longer be the moſt generous nation in Europe, 
ſhould it reſtore to a rival the only ſuitable, 


* With regard to the advantages of reformation, the moſt eſſen, 
tial have ever been neceſſarily produced by compulſive circumſtances. 
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approptiated Government, thongh at the me 


time, it did not JR the ſame political 
1 which does fo much honour to 
Engliſhmen? © © * br 


Enjoy, ye happy Iflanders, the valuable 


benefit of your Conftitution ; but recollect 


that a limitted Monarchy, in the ſenſe you 


conſider it, is by no means applicable to a 
nation placed on a continent, and ſurrounded 
By warlike people. One ſingle reaſon will be 
ſufficient to convince you, from its biogra- 
phical ſituation, France is neceſſitated to keep 
a conſiderable ſtanding army. 

But, even thoſe who infift upon the Mo- 
narchy of France being an abſolute Monarchy, 
would not, I ſuppoſe, for that reaſon, prolong 
the war, and defer longer the tranquillity of 
Europe, rather than have recourſe to the only 
means that can be productive of a-ſolid- and 
durable Peace. EXE. Hh | 

In fact, though an abfolute Monarchy is 2 
bad Government, the people who are ſubs 
jected to it are the only ſufferers; its neigh- 
bours have no concern in it. The terrible 
Baſtiles, the Lettres de Cachet, fo much 
complained of, do not diſturb its external re- 
lations with other nations. From whence 
then this tender and ſcrupulous concern for 
France ? Wherefore ſhould we with to do 
more good to France than general tranquil- 
lity requires ? Ah ! let that deficient Govern- 
ment, which fo long conſtituted her happi- 
neſs and glory, be reſtored ; that bad Govern- 
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ment, under which that country ben the 
abode of the arts and pleaſures, that attracted 
ſuch a number of foreigners to its metropolis 
and large cities. Thither travellers would go 
to ſhare the ſweets and luxuries of ſociety; 
and though they there enjoyed the moſt un- 
controlled Liberty, yet, on their return home, 
they lamented the reigning deſpotiſm. 

Will it be alleged, that the vices of an 
abſolute Monarchy, though they make the 
ſubjects unhappy, do not ſecure the neighbour- 
ing nations from the dangerous fallies of the 
troubleſome ambition of ſuch a Government ? 

Though I ſhould admit this, may I not reply, 
that ſuch apprehenſions are ſtill more to be 
entertained from the inquietude and perpe- 
- tually reviving agitations of a Senate, or the 
mY chiefs of a Republic? Did there ever exiſt a 
more buſtling, ambitious, and troubleſome 
people to its neighbours than the ancient 
Romans? Is it known that an extenſive Re- 
public muſt be a conquering power ? If it 
does not expand itſelf without, it muſt be 
devoured within, by its internal activity. 

It would not become me to pretend to give 
advice to the Englith, relative to the intereſt 
of their Commerce ; but they know very well 
that by the laſt treaty, France was become 

one of their markets, and that it was not the 
leaſt beneficial, Now the preſent ſtate of its 

manufactures, and the long languiſhment of 
its commerce, will make the i rench, more 


than ever, tributaries to the induſtry of a 
people 
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nation they once emulated. It is undoubtedly 
a very promiſing proſpect for England, to find 
in the wants of a country of large confum 
tion, a market for the merchandize, which, 
ſince the war, has been ſtored in warehouſes 
at home; and moſt certainly, nothing can be 
more favourable to this branch of exporta- 
tion, than the peaceful and protecting autho- 
rity of the former Monarchy, 

Beſides, wherefore ſhould the pleaſing idea, 
ſo agreeable to gratitude, that new compacts 
of alliance and friendſhip may ſucceed to the 
jealouſy which has ſo long divided the two 
nations, be a mere illuſion? Is ſuch a diviſion 
of the ſame utility as that of their ſhores ?--= 
Why may it not be hoped, that the recollec- 
tion of the tokens of concern, and the proofs 
of benevolence which the unfortunate French 
have met with in this hoſpitable land, will. 
ſurvive in their hearts, be perpetuated in the 
memory of their poſterity, and become the 
implanted ſeed of mutual friendſhip be- 
tween the two nations? Wherefore ſhould 
we not yield to the perſuaſion, that the Royal 

Family of France, ne having been reinſtated 
in its former rights, by the endeavours and 
pecuniary aſſiſtance of England, will think it 
their duty to immortalize their gratitude, by 
every means of ſecuring and perpetuating an 
alliance between both nations? No, never 
ſhall a treaty of peace have contained more 
certain evidence or tokens of the tranquillity 
of Eurape, — 8 

G Though 
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' Though it is afflicting to own, the prejudices 
of foreigners againſt our former Government, 
are leſs ſurpriſing, when we ſee them autho- 
riſed by ſome individuals who call themſelves 
Frenchmen : no leſs vain than guilty they 
calumniate, in their intereſted declamations, 
the Government which they have overthrown, 
through fear it ſhould be reſtored. In imita- 
tion of Eroſtratus, they have acquired a name; 
their vanity is hurt at the nullity which has 
befallen them; they endeavour to make 
amends by intriguing, and they would wiſh to 
behold the deſtruction of the whole univerſe, 
rather than to ſee the temple which they have 
deſtroyed rife again, Though they can no 
longer diſſemble the weakneſs of their 
ſchemes, they are obſtinate in their opinion, 
and in repeating that they were neceſſary; and 
they report every where that the public 
opinion of the French is averſe to the re- 
eſtabliſhment of Monarchy. The public 
opinion | As if the people could poſſibly have 
an opinion : they want both time and facul- 
ties. The hiſtory of this world, eſpecially 
that of our Revolution, furniſh us with ample 
evidence with regard to thoſe who are inveſted 
with the ſovereign authority; and it is a 
ſtrange argument to reproach the conquered 
party with not having on their fide the blind- 
ed multitude, which always follow the tri- 
umphal car. . 
However, notwithſtanding what may be the 


caſe in other countries, never in Franee have 
5 . ”,. We 
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we had a public opinion, properly ſo. termed, 
upon what is called Political Conſtitution. We 
enjoyed, without meddling with it, the felicity 
productive of that to which we were indebted 
tor fourteen centuries of exiſtence, not unat- 
tended with ſame glory; yet we were not 
entirely indifferent to the welfare of our coun- 
try, nor to the Government we lived under. 
With us, ſentiment was a ſubſtitute for opinion, 
To love their King and Country was the 
ſecond religion of the French. They who have 
planned our calamities, knew it well. It is in 
the King's 'name, that they have made the 
Revolution.“ It is with the Royal authority 
that they have cruſhed Monarchy ; but the 
remembrance and regret of it {till remain, and 
five years of calamity and crimes haye not ex- 
tinguiſhed this ſentiment in the hreaſt of the 
French, There- it ſtill ſurvives and preſerves 
all its power; and though the ſpring is com- 
prefled by fear and deſpair, it will exert itſelf, 
but with greater force, when it ſhall be 
capable of acting. Let us caſt our eyes on 
that brave Royaliſt army, whoſe formation, 
| ( 2 exiſtence, 


In ſeveral parts of the Kingdom, troops of peaſants have been 
ſeen compelled by hired ruffiaus, to go, with tears in their eyes, to ſet 
fire to the Clateaux of the Nobility, or their Landlords, In order 
40 force them to commit theſe horrible crimes, they were ſhewn 
forged orders from the King, who had ſentenced, it was faid, to have 
their Seats deſtroyed, the refratory Nobles, who refuſed to deliver 
the titles of their abolifhed revenue. < 

In ſeveral Provinces, and namely in Alface, thoſe ſuppoſed Ordon. 
nances Royales were printed in French and German, and poſted up, 
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exiſtence, atchievements and preſervation, are 
ſo many miracles. They aſcertain better than 
any argument, what may be expected from 
the ſacred enthuſiaſm of the true French 
towards their God and their King; and it is 
not to be imagined that this ſentiment is ex- 
cluſively to be met with in the Provinces of 
Anjou, Poitou, and Brittany ; it needs only 
proper encouragement to manifeſt itſelf from 

one extremity of the kingdom to the other. 
A bandfaf of men who were in want of 
every thing, have collected under the banners 
of Religion and Royaliſm; forced to conquer, 
even before. they were ſupplied with the 
means ; they firſt were obliged to fight for 
arms, Their artillery, ammunition, and ſol- 
diers have been the produce of their victo- 
Ties, for a long timerapid and glorious, although 
they had but a ſmall body to oppoſe large 
armies, continually reinforced and renewed. 
They certainly might have obtained more im- 
rtant advantages, had they received any 
further aſſiſtance, and eſpecially as one of the 
Minitters of his Britannic Majeſty faid, when 
he ſpoke of the expedition of the Emigrants:* 
9 ſtrong concentrated body of men diſci- 
** plined, appointed, and provided before they 
* take the field; commanded by men, not 
* only eminent for honour and military ta- 
« lents, but revered for the victories and 
| « laurels 


# Mr, Dundas's Speech, 17th Avril, 1794. 
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« laurels they had won to adorn the Crown 
« of France, fighting under the ſame banners, 
having the ſame object, and animated by 
* the ſame enthuſiaſm as thoſe of La Vendee.” 
Nevertheleſs, entirely forlorn, without either 
magazines or fortified towns, ſometimes de- 
feated, once nearly annihilated, but never 
ſubdued ; theſe firm and courageous men have 
maintained themſelves for about three years, 
in the country where they were formed. 
They have compelled the enemy, who had 
taken a ſolemn oath to deſtroy them, to ac- 
knowledge their independence. They have 
dictated terms of Peace to thoſe who, at this 
preſent time, wiſh to impoſe ſuch rigourous 
conditions to all Europs. Every Power in Eu- 
rope has heard, with concern and admiration, 
the report of thèir ſucceſſes and gallant efforts; 
they have made vows for their future wel- 
fare; the calamities of the times have prevented 
them from doing more; but the effects of 
Royaliſm in France are not leſs evident; and 
by what it has performed in a ſmall part of 
the kingdom, we may judge what it might 
operate through all the Provinces, if it dared 
to rear its head. 

But, can we judge of the opinion of a whole 
nation when in a ſtate of blindneſs, of intoxi- 
cation, and of del'rium ? The fidelity of the 
French to a ſeries of ſixty-ſeven Kings, their 
attachment to a Monarchy which they have 


preſerved for fourteen hundred years, are un- 
quel 
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queſtionably of more weight, and more re- 
ipectable authority than five years of diſſen- 
tions, variations and troubles. They muſt over. 
weigh in the balance of judgement the opinion 
that is to be entertained of the true ſentiments 
of the French nation; beſides, it is known who 
the organs of the prevailing opinion in France 


have been from the beginning of the diſtur- 


bances. To give credit to the reports of ſuch 
inſtruments would be as bad as to judge of 
the Engliſh nation, from the offence offered to 


| the facred perſon of his Majeſty the 29th of. 


October lait, or from the acts of violence and 
treaſon committed at the time of Cromwell. 


Thoſe who ſuppoſe - that the people of 


France have really an opinion relative to the 


Government they prefer, do not, perhaps, mean 
to aſſert that it is in conſequence of their hav- 
ing maturely ſtudied the nature and details of 
a political Conſtitution. Such a knowledge 
is to be acquired only by a compariſon of the 
ſeveral experiments they have tried ; but with 
what modeſty can it be pretended that ſuch a 
compariſon would prove Uiſadvantageous to 


the former Government? O ye, on whom the 


re-eſtabliſhment of France and the preſerva- 
tion of Europe depend! admitting that human 


power can ſtill effect theſe important objects; 


beware, above all things, not to miſtake the 
meaſures you are to employ ; beware of thoſe 
impoſtors, who, like quacks, impudently in- 


trude upon the dying patient, who might re- 
proach 


% 
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oach them with having brought him to an 
untimely death, to offer ſome new medicine; 
beware of the turbulent, preſumptuous and 
incorrigible tribe of innovators. They pre- 
tend, with the aſſiſtance of their books, to 
make converts of the people who do not read; 
and, notwithſtanding the dreadful cataſtrophe 


to e they themſelves have fallen victims, 
they ſtill continue to propoſe new hypothe- 


tical Conſtitutions, and ne codes of Religion. 
Righteous Heaven! when will men be cured 
of the rage for innovation? 

At a time when the moſt enlightened wiſ- 
clom ought to diſtruſt itſelf; when the moſt 
approved remedies are hardl 9 certain enough, 
is there a man daring enough to propoſe new 
ones? Is there ſo avowed an enemy to public 
tranquillity and felicity, as to propoſe new ex- 
periments ? Unhappy wretches | Behold the 
deplorable effects of the ſpirit of innovation. 
Behold the pitiable ſituation to which we have 
been brought in conſequence of your wonder- 
ful eflays, thoſe even that have had but a 
tranſitory influence, ſuch as the Cour- Plentere, 


and the Aſſembly of the Notavles,* a weak 


remedy, a bad palliative, a dangerous fore- 


runner, and chief cauſe of the convocation. 


of the Ezats-Generaux; for the imprudence 
of this convocation is no longer problematical 
in the eyes of the man of ſenſe, who maturely 
confiders the ſtate of contuſion and exhauſt- 

ment 


In England they were named Not- able. 
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ment info which ignorant and dilapidatory 

miniſters had plunged the kingdom. 
In all probability, it will be aſked, how it 
is poſſible to ſeduce and deceive a people in- 
capable of forming zny judgment ; but it 

may be anſwered, by miſleading and inflaming 


their minds, for which reaſon it is neceſſary 


to bring them back to other ſentiments, when 

we wiſh to cure them. | 
I know that a Republican author, who has 
often boldly employed his pen againſt the 
Revolutioniſts of France, and has deplored 
with much eloquence, the calamities of anar- 
chy, has ſaid, that it had been too often and 
too idly repeated, that this was the cauſe of 
Kings. He has warned the powers of Eu- 
rope, that they would commit a great error, 
it they announced a defign of re-eſtabliſhing 
the former Monarchy. According to his opi- 
nion, they ought to declare, that they have 
taken arms “ for the defence of all ranks and 
conditions, to maintain the religion of the 
“ people, the authority of the laws, the ſacred 
« rights of nations, and the power of public 
* morality.” * Theſe certainly are great and 
fine ideas; but are they of ſuch a nature as 
to have any influence over the people? Rarely 
are they ſeen to enliſt under ſo many ban- 
ners at a time. It is better, in my opinion 

to propoſe only one object clear, diſtinct, well- 
determined 


0 *Conſiderations on the nature of the French Revolution, &. 
17. 
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determined, well known, in order that they 
may not be at a loſs where to rally, without 
danger of miſtake. 
Robbers ſpeak likewiſe of honourable pro- 
tection; Atheiſts of their religion; Anarchitts 
roclaim laws; Revolutioniſts have invoked 
the rights of nations ; the Convention itſelf 
has ſpoken of public morality ; wherefore, I 
cannot eafily believe, that metaphyſical ideas 
are of any uſe to convey perſuaſion to the 
people. To produce ſuch an effect, great ex- 
amples, and illuſtrious names are neceſſary. 
The French Revolution would never have 
acquired ſo much ſtrength, if the leaders of it 
had remained within the narrow and obſcure 
circle of their firſt ideas of Reform and a Con- 
{titution. | | 
But the ſyſtem that has ariſen ſince, upon 
the ruins of Monarchy, however abominable 
for its bloody meaſures and horrid principles, 
bears a much more celebrated name than the 
ridiculous embrio of the Legiſlators of 1789, 
which name muſt have acquired a much 
greater influence over the public mind than 
the enigmatical equivocal Conſtitution, that 


monſtrous and ephemeric production, which 


became an object of contempt to other na- 
tions, and of horror to the French of. every 
deſcription. Live the Conſtitution, has never 
been other than the clamour of derifion, and 
philoſophical contumely has been conſtantly 
ſeated on the lips of the moſt ardent panegy- 
riſts of that Conſtitution, Illuſtrious exam- 

ples 
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ples and great talents, on the contrary, have 
unfortunately ennobled in Hiſtory the Re- 
publican horrors, and the cry of Live the Re- 
public, has too often been echoed with glor 
in the annals of the world. Indeed, the bloody 
anarchy which pollutes and diſgraces France, 
has no- other character of a Republic, but the 
mere appellation. But what more is required 
by the generality? 

What then ſhall we oppoſe to the wild de- 
krium of Republicaniſm? Shall we reſort to 
the obſcure and uncertain ſyſtem of a Con- 
ftitution, in which its authors themſelves will 
' continually find alterations neceſſary? What 
mall we oppoſe to Republican fanatiſm, 
which glories in regicide and parricide, the moſt 
ſhocking of all crimes, from the two highly 
celebrated example of Brutus ? Shall we ad- 
mit the wretched and contemptible Charter 
of the Rights of Man ? Laſtly, what ſhall we 
oppoſe to licentiouſneſs, irreligion, and atheiſm, 
upon which theſe modern Encelades with to 
found the edifice of their Republic? Shall it be 
the ſevere and coercive regulations of a mora- 
lity without baſis, of a religion devoid of 

wer? No; fince the French nation, in the 
courſe of its diſaſtrous irregulam ties, is arrived 
at the higheſt point of political and irreligious 
corruption, it can only be reſtored to health 
and life by being brought back to the ſalu- 
tary Government which was ſo long productive 
of its happineſs, elevation and glory. Only 
by recalling to the hearts of F renchmen that 
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innate love for Monarchy and their Kin 
can they be reſcued from Republican illufons. 
Only by tracing back to their memory their 
fourteen centuries of loyalty and happineſs, 
can they be undeceived, and diſcover all the 
deception of thoſe brilliant hopes, with which 
their new Legiſlators have deluded them. It 
is to the purity of the Lys, that the French, 
tired with the filthy colours of the Rebels, 
are to be recalled. There is no other means 
of pulling down the infamous Idol to which 
they proſtitute their incenſe, but a reſtoration 
of their former God- and worſhip. 

The human mind in general, and that of a 
lively and ardent nation in particular, is by its 
nature more liable to paſs from one extreme 
to another, than to remain within an uncer- 
tain medium, impoſſible to be maintained 
when violent commotions take place. 

Although I have candidly delivered my opi- 
nion on the only mode in which I think it 
poſſible to reſtore France and Europe to tran- 
quillity, it is not my intention to judge of the 
propriety of ſuch meaſures as have been hi- 
therto employed. Neither have I harboured 
the ſenſeleſs temerity of adviſing the Powers 
concerned in the preſent war. Nevertheleſs, 
as it is not neceſſary to be admitted into the 
Privy Council of Kings, to be convinced that 
it was their duty to take arms in order to op- 
pole and deſtroy the audacious ſyſtem ot de- 
ſtruction which aims at the overthrow of every 
Monarchy ; fo am I alfo perſuaded, that thoſe 

who 


11 

who held the reins of the different Govern- 
ments of Europe have neglected nothing 
which might check the torrent of corruption 
that threatens ſocial order with ruin from its 
very foundation; and that they have carried 
into execution all the meaſures which their 
wiſdom conſidered as beſt appropriated to cir- 
cumſtances. I have wiſhed to vindicate a 
meaſure equally adviſable from juſtice, huma- 

nity, and general ſafety. I hope I may be 
permitted to expreſs a defire, and to hope, that 
all others having been tried in vain, this will 
not be rejected, for which thoſe who are the 
moſt acquainted with the ſpirit and character 
of the French nation ardently wiſh, as the beſt 
calculated to fulfil their expectation. 
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, ERRATA. 


Page 1, line 21, dele be; page 2, line 13, for 22 to per ſua cus. 
read agreeable to this perſuaſion; page 4, line 24, for people, read nations; 
ibid, line 27, for tell, read foretel; page 7, line 30, for let, read left ; 
ibid, laſt line, for /ogged, read laid; page 11, line 16, for <vould, read - 
/hould ; page 1 5, line 3a, for order, read ardeur; page 20, line 25, for 
are, read have; page 21, line 1, for pozvers, read treaties; page 22, 
line 31, for and of courſe are, read and who of courſe is; ibid, line 3a, 
tor they are, read he ts; page 24, line 8, for population, can, read 
population, it can; page 33, line 30, for charge, read change; page 39, 
line 10, for people, read nations; ibid, line 11-12, for biographical, 
read topographical page 40, line 21, for is id, read it is; ibid, line 22g 
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